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SOCIETY IN EAST VIRGINIA. 

William Wirt was a man of great oratorical ability and an 
excellent writer of English. His fervid imagination, however, 
was not such as to commend him as a historian. Like all such 
men he delighted in vivid contrasts, and was utterly unable to 
appreciate the delicate differences in lights and shadows. The 
most charming of his essays in the "British Spy," describing the 
Blind Preacher, is a glittering appeal to our love of contrasts. 
Wirt had the ambition to be considered the Virginia Addison, 
and wrote "His Letters of a British Spy" and "The Old 
Bachelor" in this spirit. The idea of accuracy in his statements 
was, of course, entirely secondary with him. Especially in his 
"British Spy," as the name implies, it is certain that he did not 
intend to be taken seriously, and there is a vein of satire run- 
ning throughout. Indeed, in several places he puts a foot-note 
to remind the reader that he is writing the sentiments of a 
"Britisher." 

Virginia, at that time, was the head centre of the Republican 
influences in contrast with Massachusetts, which regarded the 
democratic view championed by our people as anarchic and de- 
structive to good government. Perhaps property was more tin- 
equally distributed in Virginia than in New England. 1 though 
to nothing like the extent which prevails in the North to-day 
with its multi-millionaires and its population in the slums. But 



1 Nevertheless, John Adams in Congress in 1776 laid special emphasis 
on the degradation of the fishermen in New England and there were plenty 
of very rich men like John Hancock by way of contrast. 
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as the menial duties performed by slaves in Virginia in Wirt's 
day were performed by white men in Massachusetts, the body of 
white people in Virginia were far more independent than the 
body of white people in Massachusetts. 

This leads me to take notice of the following extract from 
William Wirt's "British Spy:" 

This inequality [of property] struck me with peculiar force in rid- 
ing through the lower counties on the Potomac. Here and there a stately 
aristocratic palace, with all its appurtenances, strikes the view ; while all 
around, for many miles, no other buildings are to be seen but the little 
smoky huts and log cabins of poor, laborious, ignorant tenants. And, 
what is very ridiculous, these tenants, while they approach the great 
house, cap in hand, with all the fearful, trembling submission of the 
lowest feudal vassals, boast in their court-yards, with obstreperous exulta- 
tion, that they live in a land of freemen, a land of equal liberty and equal 
rights. Whether this debasing sense of inferiority, which I have men- 
tioned, be a remnant of their colonial character, or whether it be that it 
is natural for poverty and impotence to look up with veneration to wealth, 
and power, and rank, I cannot decide. 

In this extract is blended Wirt's love of contrast with his 
assumed character as an unsympathetic alien. There were hand- 
some brick houses in East Virginia, but no palaces ; there were 
huts of white people in the far away mountains, but few, if any, 
white people in Eastern Virginia lived in huts and log cabins, 
though the slaves did so ; and the barons and vassals, which he 
speaks of were quite as unreal. It is, therefore, somewhat sur- 
prising to see Dr. Charles H. Ambler, Professor of History in 
Randolph Macon College, in his ''Life of Thomas Ritchie" (Bell 
Book Stationery Co., Richmond, Va., 1913), apparently taking 
Wirt's statement seriously and asking the question: "Need one 
go farther for an answer to the question now frequently asked : 
Why did the poor non-slaveholders follow their leaders into 
secession?" The question as put endorses not only Wirt's state- 
ment as true of the time he wrote (1803), but actually as true 
of the time of secession (1861). 

Even if the statement of Wirt was true as applicable to things 
in 1803, surely a distance of fifty-eight years should have suggested 
to Mr. Ambler, writing as a historian, the unwisdom of any 
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conclusion as to that time. The editor, though too young to 
enter the army himself, was brought up with that generation that 
went into secession and has lived nearly all his life in Eastern 
Virginia and knows that the whole statement concerning "pal- 
aces," "huts," "barons," and "vassals" applied to things in 1861 
is absolutely untrue. 

The following quotations from reputable writers will show 
that the charge of servility was never true of Eastern Virginia, 
either before the Revolution or after it; down to 1842 at least: 

(1) The Marquis de Chatellux says in his Travels (1780, 
1781, 1782) : 

For in the center of the woods, and wholly occupied in rustic business, 
a Virginian never resembles an European peasant: he is always a free- 
man, participates in the government, and has the command of a few 



(2) In 181 5 William Wirt submitted the manuscript of his 
Patrick Henry to Judge St. George Tucker, of Williamsburg, 
for criticism. In its original form it contained reflections similar 
to those which had appeared in the "British Spy." The Judge, 
who had superior information, both on account of his age, his 
social position and his public offices as a Revolutionary soldier 
and a judge, wrote as follows : 

"The picture of Society" (before 1776) "given on the same page, 
does not appear to me to be just. The rich rode in Coaches, or Chariots, 
or on fine horses, but they never failed to pull off their hats to a poor 
man whom they met, & generally, appear' d to me to shake hands with 
every man in a Courtyard, or a Churchyard, and as far as I could judge 
the planter who owned half a dozen negroes, felt himself perfectly upon 
a level with his rich neighbor that owned an hundred. I have already 
said there was no such thing as Dependence, in the lower counties, ex- 
cept in the case of overseers, who were generally such as they are de- 
scribed in page 4th My opinion of what is called the aristo- 
cracy of Virginia, at that period, is, that if ever there were a race of 
harmless aristocrats, they presented that picture." x 



1 Edmund Randolph, whose family were aristocrats, if any were, 
describes the influence of the aristocracy just before the Revolution as 
"Little and feeble and incapable of daring to assert any privilege clash- 
ing with the rights of the people at large." Henry's Life of Henry, I., 209. 
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(3) On January 26, 1842, Henry A. Wise made a speech in 
Congress during the course of which he observed that : 

Wherever black slavery existed there was, at least, equality among 
the white population; but where it had no place such equality was never 
to be found .... Look at England. He would not compare 
the white man of the North and the white servants there or stop to 
show their inequality." (Congressional Globe, 1843, page 173.) 

That Wirt's assertion was not true in 1861 of the relations 
of rich and poor to one another is shown by the following state- 
ments of some of the best known men in East Virginia, who did 
go into secession. Statement of Judge George L. Christian, of 
Richmond, Virginia: 

I spent the first eighteen years of my life before '61 on the peninsula 
between the York and the James, and can truly say that I never saw or 
heard of any such state of society in that section as is described by Mr. 
Wirt; and I further state that I think your description of the state of 
society, as set forth in the Quarterly, Vol. 6, page 8,* entirely accurate 
and truthful, as far as my observation and experience went. 

In reply to the interrogatives in your letter : 

I. "Did our poor slave owners, and poor non-slave owners generally, 
cringe before the great slave owners and obey their dictates in the servile 
manner indicated by William Wirt?" 

I answer emphatically, they did not, and, in my opinion, you are not 
mistaken in "believing that the poorer the man, the more jealous he was 
of his rights and his liberties." 

II. "Did our great slave owners resemble, in any way, the barons 
of the fourteenth century who haughtily received the homage of their 
trembling vassals?" 

I answer, unhesitatingly, they did not, and that you are not mistaken 
in believing that they were "plain country gentlemen, courteous and 
polite to all classes of white men," and, I may truthfully add, to well- 
behaved colored men also. 



*There were two circumstances which emphasized this character 
(democratic spirit) in the colony. The first was the isolated lives led 
by the colonists, and the second was the growth of slavery of the negro 
race. Isolation promoted self confidence and self-reliance, and negro 
slavery made race, and not class, the distinction in social life. The Vir- 
ginian was a democrat because he was servant or slave to no man. I 
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Prof. T. J. Stubbs (born 1842), of William and Mary Col- 
lege, writes: 

In answer to query I: They (the non-slave owners) did not cringe 
in any way. I do not believe that "the poorer the man the more jealous 
he was of his rights and his liberties," but the poor were jealous equally 
with the well-to-do, and more sensitive. 

In answer to query II : Slave owners were in no way like barons 
but ever hospitable, courteous, and polite to all classes of white men, and 
I might say to colored men and women. The educated Southern boy in 
the army was always courteous to the poor and ignorant of his company, 
and these poor and uncultured boys were men and soldiers in the best 
sense of each word. And in the army all were on perfect equality, each 
perfectly respectful and polite to the other. 

R. S. Thomas, Smithfield, Virginia, writes : 

In reply to your two questions I would say : I. That our "poor slave 
owners and poor non-slave owners did not cringe before the great slave 
owners, and obey their dictates in the servile manner indicated by William 
Wirt. You are not mistaken in believing that the poorer the man the 
more zealous he was of his rights and liberties." 

II. Our great slave owners did not resemble the barons of the four- 
teenth century and did not receive the homage of their trembling vassals. 
You are not mistaken "in believing that they were plain country gentle- 
men, courteous and polite to all classes of white men" and negroes too. 

Maryus Jones, formerly Mayor of Newport News, writes : 

I have your letter of yesterday, and in reply to the same, will say, 
that I was born on the 8th day of July, 1844, and hence my memory 
does not run back to the times spoken of by William Wirt in his "Letters 



speak now more particularly of the eighteenth century, when the white 
servants had ceased to be imported in any great numbers. It must not 
be forgotten that if, as alleged, slavery tended to produce disparity be- 
tween the estates of the inhabitants, it also confirmed the independence of 
all white people ; for if the rich relied entirely upon the negro as 
laborer, the poor man was necessarily compelled to be independent of 
both. In the South to-day every white man, no matter what his occupa- 
tion, has to be addressed as "Mister," which is not the case in the North, 
where the menial duties are performed by white servants. William and 
Mary College Quarterly, VI., p. 8. 
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of a British Spy," nor to 1815, when he submitted his manuscript of 
"Patrick Henry" to Judge Tucker. 

But it does distinctly run back to the late fifties and early sixties. 

I have no hesitation in saying, that the poor slave owners, and poor 
non-slave owners generally, did not at that time cringe before the great 
slaveowners and obey their dictates in the servile manner, indicated by 
William Wirt; on the contrary the poorer man was the more jealous 
he was of his liberty and rights than the rich man. 

The great slave owners in no manner resembled what I have read of 
the barons of the fourteenth century who haughtily received the trembling 
vassals; on the contrary the old Virginia gentlemen were courteous and 
polite to all classes, not only of the white men, but to the slaves them- 
selves. 

I can distinctly remember, that the old Virginia gentleman would 
put himself out of the way to be polite to his poorer neighbor. 

Capt. C. B. Trevillian (born Sept. 15, 1838), Williamsburg, 
Va., writes: 

I was reared among the large slave owners of Va. and must say 
that they as a rule were Virginia Gentlemen, courteous and polite to all. 
Of course, their education and intelligence would cause the less favored 
to look up to them and seek advice. Slavery tended to make the poor 
white man jealous of his liberty and rights. 

Capt. L. W. Lane (born January 6, 1839), ^ ate Mayor of 
Williamsburg, writes : 

I. In replying to your favor of the 31st ultimo, will say, that I 
can't recall any such conditions existing between the poor slave-owners 
and the non-slave-owners and the wealthy planters as mentioned by 
William Wirt. 

II. No, our wealthy slave-owners were polite gentlemen, and treated 
the poor white men kindly and politely and often invited them into their 
houses and seated them at the their tables. 

Captain John Lamb (born June 12, 1840), late member of 
Congress (1898-1911), writes: 

The poor man was exceedingly jealous of his rights. The large slave 
owners were courteous to all classes. 

There is no truth in what Wirt says on this subject. The criticism 
of Judge Tucker is accurate and covers the case. 
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Captain W. Gordon McCabe, President of the Virginia His- 
torical Society (born August 4, 1841), writes: 

The records prove that Wirt's statement was utterly untrue even in 
Revolutionary days. As applying to conditions in Virginia in 1861, it is 

not only absurd but grotesque Yes, I was born and bred 

in Virginia and have lived within her borders for over seventy years, and 
I think I may say that I know her people, "all sorts and conditions of 
men," from the mountains to the sea." As regards matters of govern- 
ment, local and national, her rural population in 1861, and years previous 
was the best informed rural population I have ever seen either here or in 
Europe, and I have been much in New England and been in every 
country in Europe over and over again during forty years constant travel. 
They heard their neighbors, who were in both branches of Congress and 
who were making political history discuss on the Court Green what was 
being done. John B. Baldwin, Speaker of the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, used to say that often when he was perplexed by questions that 
arose in the Legislature, he used to consult an old neighbor of his, who 
was of the "common people," and who cultivated with a very few negro 
hands a very small farm. I, myself, have met just such sagacious, common 
people. I lived for years in Smithfield and Hampton and for several 
years on a large plantation on the James River — Westover — and was 
thrown intimately with all classes the lofty and the lowly alike. As for 
anything like subservience among the "common people," I repeat, the 
whole foolish contention is grotesque. Never did white "common people" 
lose their sturdy independence of judgment and action, nor did they 
"follow their leaders in to Secession." On the contrary, they were, as a 
whole, "for the Union," and the delegates elected by them to what is 
known as the "Secession Convention," were, at the first, in overwhelming 
majority. "Lincoln's Proclammation," in vulgar phrase, "did the busi- 
ness," and they displayed the highest sort of independence in changing 
their minds, when the sovereignty of Virginia was imperilled. When 
the die was cast, and Virginia flew to arms, these "common people" 
showed the same independence in the election of officers to command. 
Before I became an officer in '62, I served as a private in the ranks, 
voted for and cheerfully obeyed, officers that belonged to the same sturdy 
yeomanry, and so did my comrades, many of whom were, like myself, 
university men. 

Let us hear the testimony of a New England historian, whose words 
may (I do not know) be listened to with respect by the so-called "New 
School."* Mr. Henry Adams, of Massachusetts, writes in his History 
of the United- States": "No where in America existed better human 
material than in the middle and lower classes of Virginia. As explorers, 
adventurers, fighters, wherever courage, activity and force were 
wanted, they had no equals" (mark that!); but they had never known 
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discipline and were beyond measure jealous of restraint. Jefferson with 
all his liberality of ideas, was Virginian enough to discourage the intro- 
duction of manufactures and the gathering of masses in cities without 
which no new life could grow. Among the common people, intellectual 
activity was confined to hereditary common places of politics, resting on 
the axiom that Virginia was the typical Society of future Arcadia 
America. To escape the tyranny of Caesar by perpetuating the simple 
and isolated lives of their Father, was the law of their political philoso- 
phy; to fix upon the National Government the stamp of their own idyllic 
conservatism was the height of their ambition. Debarred from manu- 
factures, possessed of no shipping, and enjoying no domestic market, 
Virginia energies necessarily knew no other resources than agriculture. 
. . . . The Virginians concentrated their thoughts almost exclusively 
on politics, and this concentration produced a result so distinct and 
lasting, and in character so respectable, that American History would 
lose no small part of its interest in losing the Virginia School." That 
"among the common people, intellectual activity was confined to the 
hereditary common places of politics," I know to be untrue from long 
personal experiences among that class, which Mr. Adams cannot pretend 
to, as you know from your easy mastery of Virginia history and politics, 
but, at least, his is a far truer picture of the ante-bellum "middle and 
lower classes of Virginia," than this "book-learnt" portraiture of them as 
a mass of "dumb driven cattle," who "followed" the beck and nod of 
their "leaders," cringing, "cap in hand." 

These "middle and lower classes, were sturdy" sons of the soil," 
who did their own thinking, and it is an old story that the complacent 
and "superior" "rhetorical question" is often a boomerang. 



* By the term "New School," Capt. McCabe refers to some young 
men of Southern parentage, who, having been educated at the great 
Northern Universities, profess to examine the facts of history from an 
"impartial standpoint." The impartiality generally ends in adopting the 
views current in the North, and somehow most of these later writers 
have drifted to that section as a field of labor more congenial to their 
feelings or ambition. My study of history shows me that the South 
has suffered most from the lack of a faithful sympathetic study of its 
conditions. It is true that everything about it has been more or less 
misrepresented at the hands of Northern writers, but this has been largely- 
due to a lack of sufficient data. This "New School" might do a real 
service if they would only set to work and provide abundance of statistics 
on all subjects, on which impartial history might really found a true 
judgment. Unfortunately the attitude of the "New School" is one of 
"flippancy" and "cock-sureness" in dealing with questions which really 
involve the most serious study and consideration, suggesting very guarded 
expressions of opinion. — Editor. 



